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greater in the eight in which the Folio reprints a Quarto
with some variations, greatest in the nine in which
Folio and Quarto represent rival versions. In these last
eases, it is the duty of the editor to decide from all the
accessible data which version has the best claim to
represent the author's intention, and to make that a
basis to be departed from only in clear cases of corrup-
tion. The temptation, which no editor has completely
resisted, is naturally towards an eclecticism which adopts
the reading that seems most plausible in itself, with-
out giving due weight to the general authority of the
test chosen as a basis. If carried far, such eclecticism
results In a patchwork quite distinct from any version
that Shakespeare can have known.

The first editor of Shakespeare, in the modern sense,
was Nicholas Rowe, poet laureate under Queen
Anne, He published in 1709 an edition of the plays
in six octavo volumes, preceded by the first formal
memoir of the dramatist, and furnished with notes.
The poems were issued in the following year in similar
form, with essays by Gildon. Rowe based his text
upon that of the fourth Folio, with hardly any collation
of previous editions. He corrected a large number of
the more obvious corruptions, the most notable of
his emendations being perhaps the phrase in Twelfth
Night, "Some are become great," which he changed
to "Some are born great." On the external aspect
of the plays Rowe has left a deeper mark than any
subsequent editor. In the Folios only eight of the